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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports on a 1983 national survey that 
focused on programmatic activity in teacher induction. Responses were 
obtained from various professionals from the 50 state education 
agencies. A content analysis of tsacher induction programs already in 
effect WIS also made. The first set of questions in the survey 
questionrai re inquired as to whether or not the state had a teacher 
induction program in effect, and, if so, what type of program. The 
next items asked about the program's major features, including: (1) 
statements of goals and purposes; (2) duration of the program's 
operation; (3) years of involvement required of beginning teachers; 
(4) required orientation sessions or days; (5) professional skills 
examined though the program; (6) involvement of members of any higher 
education institutions; (7) program funding; (8) program evaluation; 
(9) program administration; and (10) numbers of certificates being 
issued to teachers entering the field in each state. Data obtained by 
the survey are presented in tabular format. The questionnaire is 
appended along with data from 11 states that have induction programs 
in various stages of development but not yet implemented. (JD) 
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A STATUS REPORT AND CONTENT ANALYSIS OF STATE 
MANDATED TEACHER INDUCTION PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

A combination of national trends has been observed which draws 
attention to the importance of understanding teacher induction, or the 
process of transition from student of teaching to teacher. There is an 
anticipated increase in demand for new teachers (between 1986 an'^ 1990, the 
demand should reach 197,000 additional teachers per year; Feistritzer, 
1981). Simultaneously, enrollments in teacher education programs are on the 
decline (Jaques, 1984). Complicating the simple supply/demand problem 
further is the suggestion in the report of the National Commission on 
Excellence (1983) that new teachers entering the profession may not be as 
well qualified as those trained in previous years. Thus it seems a time of 
crisis of national proportions in education exists with respect to the issue 
of who will be the teachers o^ our children in the future. Beginning 
teachers--who they are and what they are to become--are at the center of the 
dilemma facing the nation. 

In reaction to this dilemma. The Research in Teacher Education (RITE) 
program of the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at The 
University of Texas at Austin has undertaken a large scale national study of 
beginning teachers (Griffin, Barnes, Defino et al., 1983), with the goal of 
enhancing our understanding of "beginning teaching" as a critical transition 
point in teacher development. One part of this research project has been to 
document and describe current developments occurring across the country, at 
a state policy level, in terms of programs for beginning teachers. The 
purpose of this report is to present the findings of a national survey of 
state education agencies, focusing on programmatic activity in relation to 
beginning teachers. In add'tion, a content analysis of those programs 
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already in effect is presented, in terms of critical features which cut 
across the various policy documents. 

Methodology 

A questionnaire and cover letter (see Appendix A) were mailed to the 50 
states and District of Columbia in the second week of May, 1983. The letter 
specifically requested that questionnaires be forwarded to whichever 
individual in the state organization worked most closely with entering 
teachers and induction activities. In addition, it asked the person 
completing the form to include copies of any relevant printed materials with 
the questionnaire in the prepaid, return envelope. When printed materials 
were available, individual items on the form could be answered with a simple 
title and page reference to the appropriate document. 

Follow-up telephone calls were made to those ten states which had not 
responded by the middle of June. In fl/e cases, the form was completed by 
using the questions on it as the basis ror a telephone interview with the 
appropriate individual in the state Department of Education. These 
• procedures netted information from 100% of the states. 
Respondents 

Responses were obtained from one person in each of the 50 states (N = 
50). Survey respondents included a variety of professionals, generally 
within the states' Departments of Education (DOE's). Five participants did 
not indicate their job titles. Of the remaining 45 participants, 26 were 
heads of teacher education and/or certification divisions in the DOE; six 
were Deputy Commissioners or Assistant Superintendents in the DOE; four 
directed academic or instructional divisions; three were directors of 
resources and/or personnel developrrent; three hed titles indicative of 
direct responsibility for their states' induction programs; one was in 

1 



charge of schcol standards, and one was in charge of policy and program 
development; and finally, one respondent was the coordinator of field 
experiences at the state university (and not within the state DOE). 
Instrumentation 

The two-page questionnaire used in the study (see Appendix A) dealt 
with a number of issues related to the topic of induction programs. The 
first set of questions inquired as to whether or not the state had a teacher 
induction program (or programs) in effect, and if so, what type it was (they 
were). Tl.e next 13 items asked for a va'^iety of information regarding major 
•features of the programs, including: statements of goals and purposes; 
duration of operation of the program; years of involvement required of 
beginning teachers; required orientation sessions or days; professional 
skills examined through the programs; involvement on the part of members of 
any institutions of higher education; program funding, program evaluation, 
and program administration; and, numbers of certificates being issued to 
teachers entering the field in each state. Finally, persons completing the 
form were asked to sign it and to write down their formal job titles, and 
addresses. 

Fi ndings 

Fifteen of the states indicated that there was some level of activity 
in process with respect to induction programs. Specifically, Florida, 
Georgia, Oklahoma, and South Carolina reported having mandated induction 
programs in place and operational during the 1983-84 academic year. 
Arizona, Oregon, and North Carolina reported that they were piloting 
induction programs. Four other states indicated that they were planning to 
implement induction programs: Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, and 
Virginia. Correspondence and/or documents from three states— Nevada, New 
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Mexico, and Pennsyl vania--revealed movement towards the development or 
consideration of proposals for beginning teacher induction programs. Six 
other respondents, from Hawaii, Idaho, Missouri, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Washington, indicated having knowledge of programs or particular orientation 
sessions targeted for beginning teachers which were operating independently 
at the district level (as opposed to having been mandated by state 
legislatures and/or DOE's). One state, Alaska, reported the existence of a 
special preparation program available through the state university system to 
undergraduates planning to begin teaching ir. remote rural areas. Also, 
Neoraska has a university-based program for beginning teachers, in which 
they are "warrantied" by the University of Nebraska-Lincoln jointly with 
Doane College. These two institutions have agreed to provide inservice 
training to their newly graduated teachers in areas of deficiency identified 
while practicing their first year ("practice" in this instance referring to 
the professional conduct of teaching). 

Data from the survey ciuestionnai re are displayed in Table 1. In 
reading through the table, a "+" sign indicates an affirmative response, a 
sign a negative response, and an empty cell signifies that no response 
was made to an item. Examination of the data in this table reveals several 
important pieces of iriformation. 

1. Of the programs reported (at whatever stage of development), eight 
states indicated that programmatic statements of goals and/or 
purposes were established. 

2. The various programs had been in existence from zero to seven or 
more years. None of the four state-mandated programs in operation 
at the time of the survey had been in existence more than five 
years. 
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Table 1, continued. 
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3. The number of years' participation required or expected of 
beginning teachers ranged from one semester to two years. In many 
states (and specifically in all four operational programs), 
duration of a beginning teacher's involvement in the program was 
dependent upon his/her demonstration of adequacy of identified 
teaching skills or competencies. 

4. Three states (Florida, North Carolina, and South Carol ina) 
reported providing required orientation sessions or days for their 
beginning teachers. 

5. Four states (Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia) noted 
that a particular individual in the state organization was 
responsible for administration of the beginning teacher induction 
programs. 

6. Six states (Alaska, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina) reported utilizing lists of skills and/or teaching 
competencies in their induction programs, which the beginning 
teachers were expected to demonstrate and/or master. 

7. Nine states (Alaska, Arizona, Florida, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia) 
indicated that persons from institutions of higher education were 
involved in the conduct and/or development of their induction 
programs. In some cases, college and universi ty facul ty were 
directly involved in the assistance and assessment of first-year 
teachers; this is part of the legislative mandate in Oklahoma, 
while Alaska and Nebraska have programs based on the university 
campus. 
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8. Five states (Alaska, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Virginia) said they provided beginning teachers with some type of 
"first year teaching" manual through their induction programs. 

9. Several comments can be made about the funding appropriated to the 
various induction programs. Only two states reported the total 
amount of money already consumed through teacher induction efforts 
as of May, 1983: Arizona ($200,000) and Florida ($2,900,000). 

The amount spent annually on teacher induction was reported by 
five states, and ranged from $15,000 to $5,000,000; the 
state-mandated, 1983-84 operational programs we ■ generally in the 
$3-5 million range. Five states also noted that there was a 
formal mechanism in existence for distribution of available funds. 
Finally, 11 states identified funding sources for induction 
activities. In one case, Alaska, the teachers paid their own way 
through the special orientation program offered by the state 
university. In two cases (Idaho and West Virginia) the school 
districts were identified as providing the funds for induction 
activities. State money was utilized to finance induction program 
efforts in eight instances; and, in one state, federal financial 
assistance was being employed in the development and piloting of 
an induction program (Arizona). 

10. Eight of the respondents (Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia) noted that 
specific monitoring and evaluation procedures were integral 
components of the programmatic induction activities in their 
states. 

all 

o 
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11. Five states (Alaska, Arizona, Florida, North Carolina, and Oregon) 
indicated that some allowance had been made for district/state 
mutual adaptation of induction progvam efforts. This was 
particularly true in Florida, where each district had to submit 
its own plan for implementing the Beginning Teacher Program. The 
state simply required that each plan address several core 
components, and districts were free to determine how each 
component would be included. 

12. Nearly one-half of a'l respondents (N = 22) did not report the 
numbers of initial teaching credentials or certificates being 
issued in their states. The numbers of credentials issued by the 
28 who did respond varied from 744 to 18,000. In some cases, the 
reports of large numbers reflected the total number of 
cr3dentials issued by a state {including reciprocations, 
certification in additional subjects/grade levv<?ls, and so on) 
rather than just those initial credentials being awardcid to first 
year teachers. 

Content Analysis of State Supported Induction Prrgrams 

Fifteen of the states enclosed letters and other supplementary 
materials with their completed questionnaire forms. These documents were 
read independently by two staff members of the RITE research staff, using 
procedures similar to those outlined by Huling and Hall (1983) and Heck, 
Stiegelbauer, Hall and Loucks, (1981) to establish innovation 
configurations, these researchers identified the major features and/or 
themes which occurred in states' legislation, board regulations, program 
packets and so on. The results of these analyses were arranged in tabular 
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format for ease of making comparison across states. The organizing themes 
or points of comparison used in this analysis are as follows: 



responsibility for the basic design or structure of the program; 
source and level of program funding; 
statements of program goals, purposes, or foci; 
primary clients and/or consumers of the program; 
composition of any support and/or assessment teams involved; 
training required of such team members; 
training or orientations required of beginning teachers; 
the team role in assessment, if any; 
focus of teacher assessments required by the program; 
instrumentation used to make the assessments; 
assistance or support mechanisms established by the program; 
possible certification outcomes for the beginning teacher; and, 
appeals procedures available to those exiting the induction 
programs. 

Table 2 presents the results of the analyses of the four state programs 
which are currently in operation. (For a parallel analysis of the programs 
at various stages of development in other states, see Appendix B of this 
report). 

Responsibility for program design . As can be seen from Table 2, state 
legislatures were responsible for outlining the basic design of induction 
programs in three states (Florida, Oklahoma, and South Carolina). In the 
fourth, Georgia, the state board of education established the program's 
design in response to a directive from the state superintendent in 1972. In 
all cases, the, program impetus seems to be "top-down" through the 
governance structures. 
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Table 2« Thematic description of extant induction programs* 

Theme or Conponent Georgia South Carol Ins 



Who has responsibility 
for the design of the 
progran? 



State guidelines 
(S.B, f7?) are 
provided. 



State provides 
guidelines, districts 
nay add to them (Act 
187, 'Educator 
lmp'*ovement Act/ of 
1979). 



Florida 

State provides 
guidelines; each 
district must submit 
for approval a plan 
that meets the 
guidelines (CSSBS49). 



OHahor^ 

State provides 
guidelines. Ois- 
tricts are free to 
add to these; 
districts must 
have plans to 
justify continued 
receipt of staff 
development monies. 
(H.B. 1706) 



Wh^* is thr source and 
level of funding** 



Approximatrly $3,5 
mi 1 1 Ion annual ly of 
state funds, 
distributed by 
contract with fiscal 
agents for the 17 
Regional Assessment 
Centers (RACs). 



Provision for state 
funds' appropriation 
is made in Act 187, 
I59-26-60. Total 
funds Tor 82«83 ■ 
approximately 
$527,000, 



Approximately $?.7 
million annually. 
State monies for 
Induction are 
al located on the basis 
of SI. 70 of each staff 
development 
entitlement of 
$6,00/FTE. 



About $S mi 1 1 ion 
annually. IHE's 
received i'^bout 
milbcn to assist, 
while teacher 
consultants receive 
stipends of SSOO. 



Wh;»t are the program 
Qoal s/<ot i? 



To fulfill State 
Superintendent 's 
mission to "certify 
educational personnel 
on the basi^ of 
demonstrated 
competency." 



Several intents of the 
law are specified in 
159-20-10; most 
pertinent is 
459-26-10, e, "enable 
the use of evaluation 
standards that will 
aid In detennining 
whether beginning 
teachers can apply 
fundamental teaching 
skills in the 
classroom,** 



To "increase student 
achievement." 



To insure education 
is provided by 
"teachers of 
demonstrated 
ability." 



{^rr ^hp pr/" ':i*aff ' s 



Teachers el iqiblr for 
or possc'.'.^'no a 
nnn-roncwablc 
prnfcsMonal (NT) 
rertiflrale or 
non-renewable 
provisional (NP) 
certificate; in 
addition to all 
vocational teachers 
Cfliplr/yed on/after 
l/l/BK seeking 
V-series 

certification, after 
completion of 30 hours 
of professional 
education courses. 



Legislation targets 
many n''<^ups of 
educators. Of concern 
hrrr arr provisional 
contract first yr^r 
teachers . 



All teachers not 
holdinq rrqular 
certification; 
tcfichers frniu 
out-of -st^tp with less 
than 3 years of 
teaching experience. 



"Entry leve- 
teachers '* ^^rv 
1 icensfii trtf hrr 
who IS eftij'l'''y^'l ^n 
an accri'rti t 
school 111 MM vr 
as a teacher. 



What is the 

coriC.o<- > t ior r* 
sjop'*'" 'assessr^i-n; 
toons'' 



Three "data 
cdlecto'^s:" peer 
data col Irrtor 
(teacher); external 
dftta Co' Irctnr (from 
RAC); adirir^strator 
data collector. (One 
of these must hold 
current, valid 
certificate in the 
f>ame firld as the 
beginning teacher. ) 



Three observers: 
a district office 
administrator; an 
experienced teacher; 
and a princ ip^l . One 
member is designated 
as "the evaluator.** 
All ffvst be fro^n same 
school district. 



Three or more tean 
members: (I) peer 
teacher (same area as 
beqlnnlng teacher), 
(?) other professional 
educator (need not be 
on site); (3) building 
level administrator; 
(4) other optional 
members may be 
specified in district 
plan. 



Three tea»" men'bers: 
(1) tcachpr C0''^i.'- 
tanti {?) principal/ 
AP/othe'- school- 
bnard-des i gnntrd 
adminu*. rator; 
(31 teacher educator 
<rom IHE. (One must 
have e^p^rienre In 
same area as begin- 
ning teacher. ) 
Called £ntry-Year 
Assistance Cormittee 
(FYAC). 
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Table 2, continued. 



What Gaining Is 
required for 
support/assessment 
team members' 



Georgia 

Data collectors must 
be faincd by regional 
assessment centers to 
required levels of 
proficiency on the 
assessment device 
(very specific 
program); annual 
updates must be 
provided. 



South Carolina 

Observers must 
complete a training 
program anrt meet 
acceptable levels of 
rpliability on 
assessment devices. 
Observrrs are also 
trained in "conducting 
the (post-observation) 
conference 
successful ly and 
professionally" (p. 2 
of Assessfncnts of 
Performance In 
Teaching [APT] 
booklet). 



Florido 

Hust have a plan for 
training team members 
in specific areas of: 
(]) observational 
skills, (?) consulting 
Skills, (3) knowledge 
of beginning teacher 
competencies. 



Oklahoma 

No requirements 
located In the 
fwterials. 



what 

trainuig/orientation 
is required for the 
bepinning teacner? 



What the team's 
rn)c in assessncnt? 



Regional Assessment 
Centers provide 
orientations to all 
teachers according to 
specific guldel ines; 
t'.ese include being 
provided with copy of 
Instrument to be used 
in assessment. 



Team members are 
called "data 
collectors." They are 
required t.n Intprviow 
and observe teachers 
two times during thn 
year: once in the 
fall and once in the 
spring. 



tach teacher is given 
an orientation to the 
assessment instrument» 
a copy of it and an 
explanation of the 
process to be used. 



Team members serve as 
observers. 
Independent 
observat inns <irp 
conducted in fall, 
repeated in the spring 
if perfonnancp is 
judged unsatisfactory. 



It nwst be a part of 
each district's plan 
to explain to 
beoinning teachers: 

(a) competencies, 

(b) basic knowledge, 

(c) orientation to 
district* school and 
beginning teacher 
program. 

Hust evaluate twice 
(4t the beginning and 
the end) with a 
suffnative instrument. 
Formative evaluations 
throughout the year. 



None required 
(beginning teacher 
does receive copy 
of instrument ir 
first EYAC meeting). 



E^^ch team membe'' 
observes the 
beglnninr teacher 
three limes 
independriit ly . 



fc^a* ^he focu!^ in 



(1) Teacher plans and 
materials, {?) class- 
roon procedures, 
(3) interpersonal 
skiUs, Te^iChers plan 
a short instructional 
unit (7-10 days) and 
prepare a port'ol lo. 
Required interview 
with tearn as a group 
before teaching. 
Independent 
observations by team 
members. 



(I) Planning 
(?) Instruction 

(3) Management 

(4) Conmunicaticn 
(b) Attitude 
Teachers prepare 
three lessons for 
presentation as model 
demonstrations . 
Teachers assess their 
own performance in 
lessons on same form 
using the same 
criteria as observers. 



Assessment njst focus 
on "Florida Essential 
Generic Competencies." 
Procedures are left 
open. 



( 1 ) H\}jnJ\r rr^^X^^^% 

(?) Teaching and 
assessment 

(3) Clatcroor 
?nanacement 

(4) Prc^esslonalisn 

(5) Meaningful 
parenia^ input 



What instrunn?ntatlon 
IS used- 



pr ov idt d** 



Kdst use TPAl (state- 
developed). 



Represent.U^ve fron- 
PAC drl ivif s and 
interprets, a5Sessn>ent 
profiles in a private 
conference. 



Must use APT (state- 
developed). 



A post-observAtinn 
conferrnrc is hrld 
berween first year 
teacher anti evaluator. 
The two other 
observers are 
encouraged but not 
required to attend. 
Observation sheets arc 
shared and compared 
with teacher 
sel f-evaluations. 



Florida P«$ 
reconinend^H 
(state-developed); 
other systems allowed 
If sever rrucria for 
reliabilUy/validity 
are met. 



Results of formative 
confereiir.rv are used 
to prescribe inservice 
activities. Suiwative 
evaluation is used as 
a basis for their 
judgement as to 
certification. No 
procedures for 
coewentaries of 
feedback are 
prescribed. 



Must use observa- 
tion plan provided 
In program descrip- 
tion (state-devel - 
orert). CnitT'itif'f' 
dete^m1^e^ how to 
obtain parental 
Inpijl . 

In the second lYAC 
inert inq, fonn.^Mve 
feedback is otiere?^. 
In the third meetincj, 
sunrvitive feedback 
Ir the form of 
certification 
reconmendations are 
given. Copies o^ 
observations are 
given to first >ear 
teachers. 
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Table 2. continued. 



What pcchanisms arc 
established for 
providing assistance? 



Georgia 

Teachers are provided 
Miith information 
regarding staff 
dcve1op?nont 
opportunities »fhcn 
their scores on any 
competency are below 
reconmended levels, 
tut RACs may not 
actually conduct any 
staff development 
activities for them. 



South Carolina 
Identified 

deficiencies are to be 
discussed together 
with remediation 
possibilities. 
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Florida 

Hust show a plan to 
Identify objectives , 
and strategies for 
Meeting those 
objectives* based on 
screening and 
formative evaluations. 
Referred to as 
••Professional 
Development Plan.** 
Must be kept in 
beginning teachers' 
portfol ios. 



Oklahoma 



EYAC Hust mdke 
reconmendations 
for subsequent sta'f 
developoier.t activi- 
ties after co.tinUtec 
neeting #2. 



111 tcrrf of 
certificaticn'* 



"Certification 
sunmary;" if all 
competencies have been 
satisfactorily 
demonstrated, teacher 
is given explanation 
of certification 
action. If not , 
teacher is given an 
explanation of his/her 
certification status 
(e,g. I possible second 
year with NT 
certificate). 



Hav be given annual 
contract, continuing 
contract, a second 
one-year provisional 
contract, or no 
contract. 



Team reroniwnds for 
certif ication/noncer- 
tif ication. 



Rpcownenfl for 
cortificflt vji. and 
staff devel'^pnienr; 
or recoirmend for 
secof5<J year in Ev/- 
program; or recon'- 
mend for noncerti- 
fication (oiily 
possible after 
se'")nd year in EYA 
program). 



♦h» e 'oals Provision is made for According to Chapter Required part of each Allowed hwt r^oi 

" district 26. 559-26-40 of Act district's plan, required or 

superintendent to 1B7» "During the established, 

appeal to one-year provisional 

Certif icntion Appeals contract period the 
.onmlttee through the employment dismissal 
Associate Director of provisions of Article 
Performance-Based 3. Chapter 19, and 

Certif ic^^tion, Grorqia A'-tide 5, Chapter 2f>» 
Dept. of Educ/^tinn,' of Title of the 

1^76 r.ndr ^hall nni 

apply." (emphrt'ii^ 

added; section<i refer 

to provision of formal 

due process hearings, ) 



Source and level of funding . These varied somewhat, although all four 
programs relied upon state funds for their budget. The allocations ranged 
from $500,000 to nearly $5,000,000 annually (the lower limit was an extreme 
case; three of the four programs operated on multi-million dollar budgets). 
Strategies for obtaining and distributing funds also varied. Florida 
required a reallocation of existing district staff development monies to pay 
for beginning teacher program activities, whereas the others apparently were 
able to obtain additional revenues for their programs. Distribution schemes 
were state-specific. 

Program goals/foci . Three of the four states have established 
statements of goals or intents for their induction programs in policy 
documents which emphasize performance-based assessment of teachers. 
Although the goals typically are couched in positive terms (e.g., the 
concern is one of ensuring that certificates are given to teachers who have 
demonstrated certain desired skills to some level considered satisfactory), 
they also seem to be predicated upon a "deficit model" (as per Ingverson, 
1984). Florida is the only state which explicitly has targeted increased 
student achievement as a goal for its beginning teacher program (and in this 
case the program may have been viewed as part of a broader movement to 
assess all teachers in service). No evidence was available o the present 
authors to indicate whether or not the program is achievin^j this goal, and 
if so, to what degree. 

Program clients/consumers . In identifying the primary 'consumers or 
clients of each state's teacher induction program, it was found that 
policies in three states' programs clearly are directed towards teachers 
without full or standard certificates. The fourth state, South Carolina, 
enacted legislation targeting many groups of educators (for example. 
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administrators) for assessment and improvement, although provisional 
contract first year teachers are emphasized. Thus, the clear tendency and 
apparent intention is one of quality control during the period of formal 
entry into professional practice. 

Team composition . In all four states, more than one person has been 
designated to work with and/or assess the beginning teachers served by the 
induction programs. Policy in South Carolina and Georgia requires three 
observers, or "data collectors" in the latter case, to watch the classroom 
teaching of beginning teachers. In Oklahoma and Florida, three team member? 
formally are designated to both observe and assist first year teachers. In 
all four cases, one team member is an experienced teacher and a second is a 
building-level administrator--most often the principal. Formal policy in 
three states clearly specifies that at least one member of the team must 
have a certificate and/or experience in the same area as the first year 
teacher. Oklahoma is unique in its legal requirement that one member of the 
team be from an institution of higher education (when feasible, the same 
institution from which the first year teacher graduated). Thus, allowance 
generally is made for the notions that: multiple perspectives in assessment 
are desirable; experience in a particular teaching area may serve as an 
indicator of expertise; in addition to the implicit one that, to some 
degree, teaching is a bounded activity (such that content/area will 
influence determinations of appropriateness in teaching behaviors). 

Training for team members . Three of the four states have mandated 
training for the support/assessment team members. Such training tends to be 
limited to proper use of the required observation instruments. Two states' 
documents specify that reliability with the observation instrument must be 
achieved by team members, while information from the third indicates that 
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districts should provide for this. Oklahoma required no training for 
observation, consultation, and so on, in its legislation or state board 
regulations. Therefore, to the extent that required training exclusively 
focuses upon proper use of assessment devices, it seems reasonable to infer 
the presence of two themes: 1) a priority is placed upon defensible and/or 
"fair" assessment, as well as 2) an assumption seems to be that educators of 
children should know, without further assistance or training, how to work 
with adults. 

Team role in assessment . In view of the thrust towards 
performance-based assessment evidenced by the goal statements, greater 
clarity was sought regarding the role of teams in the assessment of first 
year teachers. In documents relating to all four cases, team members are 
expected to observe the beginning teachers. Frequency of required formal 
observations ranged from a lower limit of one in South Carolina (a second 
observation is required only if initial performance is unsatisfactory), to a 
minimum of three by each of three team members in Oklahoma and Florida (in 
the last case, two observations by each person are "sunmative" and at least 
one by each is "formative"). Also as part of the formal assessment process, 
data collectors in Georgia are expected to interview first year teachers 
about their lesson plans, prior to conducting observations. Thus, by and 
large, the team role in asssssrnent is one of conducting a discrete (and 
generally fairly small) number of independent, nonparticipant observations 
in the beginning teachers' classrooms to gather evaluative information. 

Assessment focus . A next logical theme to emerge concerned the focus 
of the assessments, that is, what aspects of teaching performance were being 
examined through these observations and interviews? All four itates have 
relatively broad performance areas which are studied in terms of more 
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specific, behaviorally stated descriptors or indicators. Florida and 
Georgia seem to have more refined sets of behaviors, at least in terms of 
quantity, to be assessed. Generally, all four states consider such skill 
areas as teacher planning and preparation, classroom management, 
interpersonal skills, and the conduct and management of instruction. These 
are generally consistent with much of the "process-product" teacher 
effectiveness research literature, as well as with conventional wisdom about 
teaching, although linkages between the research findings and the 
observation instruments vary in degrees of clarity and/or expl ici tness. 

Instrumentation . Three of the four states formally require that a 
single observation instrument or set of instruments developed by the state 
be used to assess the classroom performance of all first year teachers in 
their induction programs. The fourth state has not mandated the use of a 
particular instrument. Rather, it recommends the state-developed 
instrumentation, but will accept others for use by the district provided thr 
chosen observation instrument(s) meet seven formally established 
reliability/validity criteria, which are fairly stringent. Thus, at the 
state level, most programs operate on the apparent assumption that uniform 
instrumentation for all participants is desirable and perhaps contributes to 
the "fairness" of the assessments. (In the exception, where the ostensible 
goal is use of quality instrumentation, the standards of reliability and 
validity are such that districts have little functional choice in selecting 
instrumentation other than that developed by the state.) 

Feedback . Provision of feedback subsequent to formally required 
observations also has been included in the mandates of these four states, 
although with varying degrees of specificity. In two cases feedback and 
discussion are expected to occur in the context of a meeting between the 
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first year teacher and the team or committee. In the other two, required 
private post-observation conferences are held between the beginning teacher 
and one member 0/ the committee or team (specifically, the one designated 
"data collector" or "evaluator" ). In three states it is formally required 
that the new teacher see and/or be provide^ with copies of the completed 
observation instruments. In only one instance located by the present 
authors was the first year teacher expected to evaluate him/herself for the 
purpose of comparison with the evaluations made by team members. However, 
in all four cases, classroom observational data are to be used as the 
primary basis of feedback given to the new teacher. Again, due to the 
nature of the goals and the instrumentation, an implicit deficit/quality 
control model seems to be operating whereby areas in need of improvement and 
areas adequately demonstrated are identified to the beginning teacher. 

Assistance . To some degree, all four states have addressed the issue 
of providing technical assistance or support to the beginning teacher, in 
addition to providing feedback. In one state it is clearly specified that 
the data collecto ■, who confers with the new teacher to discuss his/her 
observed performance "profile," also will furnish the teacher with 
information regarding staff development activities in any areas where 
performance is less than what the state considers to be "recommended." The 
other states generally require discussion of, or recommendations for, staff 
development or inservice training for the beginning teacher based upon 
weaknesses identified by the teams. However, in no instance in the 
documents did the present authors locate any systems for monitoring either 
the quality/specificity of the recommendations, or whether or not the first 
year teacher acts upon the recommendations made. Furthermore, no particular 
model for the provision of assistance was established in the policy 
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documents contacted (with the possible exception of Oklahoma, whereby a 
novice-expert or client-consultant relationship seems to have been 
formalized through the provision of a stipend to the individual assuming the 
"teacher consultant" role). 

Certification outcomes . In three of the four states' formal program 
descr-ntions, an explicit link was made between the first year teacher's 
opportunity to receive full certification (not employment status) and 
successful completion of the induction program. In the fourth, it appeared 
to the authors that contract eligibility was associated with successful 
completion of the state induction program (note: the operational ization of 
"success" varies with each of these programs). Two of the states clearly 
rely upon the judgment of support/assessment teams in recommending a new 
teacher for certification. In Oklahoma the committee decision-making 
process follows a branching pattern, whereby a recommendation for 
noncertification may be made only after the teacher has spent a second year 
in the induction program. Georgia similarly affords the option of a second 
year to demonstrate recommended levels of competence in the teachers' 
classroom performance. 

A ppeals procedures . A final point of variation across the mandated 
programs concerned appeals procedures for beginning teachers after decisions 
regarding certification have been made by a team or committee. In one 
state, Florida, districts are required to include an appeals component in 
their plans for compliance with the mandate. In the -others, such procedures 
seem to be allowed for but are not anywhere mandated; neither are they 
explicitly prohibited. South Carolina, however, has established that the 
formal due process procedures to be utilized with career teachers vis-a-vis 
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firing/hiring decisions, are not to be utilized with teachers still seeking 
certification. 

Discussion 

A variety of observations regarding these findings are possible. First 
of all, t.ie majority of states with programs either in operation or in 
progress were in the southern half of the United States. This is largely 
consistent with recent national demographic trends, whereby the economic and 
population growth experienced by states in the so-called "Sun Belt" lends 
itself to the hiring of relatively more teachers than might occur elsewhere. 
However, Sandefur (in Jaques, 1984, p. 4) anticipates that across the 
country, "more states (will be) mandating an induction year prior to 
certification." 

Second, there was a possible discrepancy noted between our own findings 
and those reported in a similar survey conducted by Andrews Associates 
(1983). Specifically, Andrews Associates (p. 2) report that "Connecticut, 
California, Kentucky, and West Virginia all have formal commitments to the 
development of beginning teacher assessment/assistance programs." In the 
present survey, respondents from Connecticut, California, and West Virginia 
are not identified as having made such a commitment at the state level. 
Several explanations for such a discrepancy are possible, and all are tied 
directly to the general limitations of RITE's work: 1) responses may have 
been a function of the way RITE's questions were worded, such that 
appropriate information was not obtained; 2) responses also might be a 
function of the time period during which data collection occurred; and 3) 
survey information might not have been properly interpreted by the RITE 
staff. 
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Third, a broad picture of greater consistency than variation across 
programs and sites emerged through the identification of themes in the 
programs. Subsequent use of the themes as a sorting device/organizer for 
information about proposed and developing programs (see Appendix B) further 
bolstered an image of overall similarity. In addition, this parallels 
findings of cross-site similarity observed in earlier studies in clinical 
teacher education experiences (e.g.. Griffin, Barnes, Hughes et al., 1983). 
Among the most salient points of cross-program similarity are: the 
designation of multiple individuals from varying role groups as assessors of 
beginning teachers' job performance; the specification of behavioral ly- 
stated skills or competencies which beginning teachers must demonstrate; the 
required use of particular instrumentation and of observations for making 
judgments about beginning teachers' performance; the provision of some type 
of support; and, the formal, legal establishment of a contingency between 
successful completion of the program and receipt of full teacher 
certification. 

A fourth point of discussion concerns the reasons for this consistency. 
That is, why are most programs focusing upon assessment in demonstrated 
teaching competencies, reflective of deficit models which apparently equate 
the ability to demonstrate certain skills with satisfactory teaching and 
learning? Why do most rely upon teams of assessors/evaluators with varying 
roles? What research exists to show that the mechanisms, processes, and 
structures being created in most policies are addressing and/or remediating 
the needs of new teachers (particularly those needs already established in 
issue-oriented literature; see, for example, the review by Griffin, Barnes, 
Defino et al . , 1983)? 

21 
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To date, very little hard data seem available in relation to these 
questions (possibly due to the newness of the programs). RITE was able to 
obtain one district-level document containing an evaluation study of its 
iirplementation of a state-mandated program; however, it is not known if the 
'.•esults it contains can or will be utilized to improve or further adapt the 
induction program to the local setting. In addition, as more states do 
implement induction programs, the precs for evaluative information about 
them might be expected to increase (e.g., are assessment procedures linked 
to goals; to what degree are goals being met, and with what effect on the 
profession; and so on). 

Until such time as evaluations of the induction programs are available, 
however, it seems that the teaching profession may be guilty of assuming 
that a well-intended reform is, in fact, achieving its purpose. The 
practice of latching onto a few precedents and applying them \.o new settings 
without critical study seems tenuous at best, although perhaps 
understandable in view of apparent widespread and strong dissatisfaction 
with the quality of teachers and teaching in the United States. The most 
significant concluding remark which can be made, then, is that research 
examining the translation of induction program policies into practice is 
necessary to enlighten further decision-making in this area. 

Summary 

This study reveals that the once neglected life of first year teachers 
has in the course of just a few years become the focal point of considerable 
activity. State mandated induction programs are proliferating at a rate 
almost too rapid to monitor. Despite this almost frenetic level of activity 
there is a remarkable consistency to the programs being implemented. 
Clearly, programs in certain states are emerging as models for other states 
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to adopt, either wholeheartedly or in some piecemeal fashion. The point to 
be made in this regard is that adoption is not tied at this point in time to 
data-based evaluations of these programs. What will happen as data do 
become available, in terms of discriminating valuable program features from 
those of less utility, is not clear at this time. Given the massive level 
of expenditure of resources, however, it appears doubtful that major program 
revisions will be easily achieved. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 787X2'Xa88 



Research and Development Center 

jor Teacher Education f^gy 1933 

Education Annex 



Dear 

The Research in Teacher Education (RITE) program of the R & D Center is 
beginning a new, major research effort focused on beginning teachers (i.e., 
those who have never previously had full-time employment as teachers) and 
their experiences, perceptions, and observations during their first year of 
full-time teaching. We ask your help in this effort. 

are specifically concerned with induction (the process of transition from 
student of teaching to teacher) and induction programs (systematically 
planned and implemented processes conducted during the first year of 
teaching and directed towards stated outcomes). The reason for this letter 
is to find out about state-level participation in induction programs 
(sometimes called Beginning Teacher Programs). 

If you are not the appropriate person in your organization to respond to the 
attached brief questionnaire, would you kindly forward this letter and the 
enclosed questionnaire to the individual you feel is best able to respond to 
the questions, in terms of induction activities, in your sta"ti7 

In the interest of saving time, we ask that any pertinent documents, 
including statements of policy, legislation, regulations, and so on, be 
enclosed and forwarded to us with the attached form. By doing this, the 
person responding may simply indicate the title and page numbers of enclosed 
documents containing the requested information, rather than have to rewrite 
the information on the questionnaire form. 

Thank you for your assistance with this preliminary information-gathering 
phase of our work; we appreciate the time and effort expended on helping us 
to develop our study and, ultimately, make recommendations regarding teacher 
induction. 

Sincerely, 



Gary A. Griffin, Program Director 
Research in Teacher Education 

Enclosures 

•■iO 
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a. Does your state have a teacher induction program(s) as defined in the 
letter accompanying this questionnaire? 

^Yes ^No 

b. Type of induction program (check one): 

^Mandated by state legislature (or other major governing body) 

^Nonmandated program 

Isolated programs operating independently at district level 

Major features of the induction program(s) 

a. Goals/purposes of the program(s): please provide title and page 
numbers of document(s) enclosed which describe these. 



b. How long has the program been in effect? (If several exist, please 
indicate their average duration of operation.) 

1 yr. 2 yrs. 3-5 yrs. _5-7 yrs. 7 or more yrs. 

c. Duration of the beginning teacher's involvement in the 
program (check one): 

first weeks ^first quarter or semester first year 

b eyond first year of employment ^varies with individual 

varies with program pother (please specify }__ 

d. Are orientation days, specifically designed for new teachers, mandated 
by your state? ^Yes ^No If Yes. how many? 

e. Who is responsible for administering your induction program at the 
state level: 



(Name/TitTeT 
(Address) 



f. Is there a set of professional skills included in the induction 
program(s)? ^Yes ^No 

Please provide title and page numbers of enclosed document(s) containing 
this information. . . . u- 

q. Does the program involve participation by members of any higher 
education institutions? Yes N o If Yes, wi 11 you please note 
title and page numbers of~Hocument(s) describing their roles? 

h. Do you provide beginning teachers with any sort of manual for 

first-year teaching? Yes ^No If Yes. will you please furnish us 

with a copy? 
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i. Funding: Please indicate title and page numbers of document(s) which 
address these questions. 

What is the primary source of the funding? 

How are funds distributed by the state to the school districts? 

How much state money is spent on teacher induction: 
annually? to date? 



j. Monitoring and evaluation: Please provide title and page numbers of 
document(s) which respond to these questions. 

How is the program monitored? 



If the program is heing or has been evaluated, what criteria 
are/were used for t>e evaluation? 



k. Is there provision for adaptation of the program to reflect local 
settings? If yes, what are those provisions? 

1. Please estimate the number of people who will be ^^eceiving teaching 
certificates/credentials this year from your state. 

m. Name, Title and Address of person completing this form: 



Thank you for your time and cooperation in completing this questionnaire. We 
hope to use this information to better understand state-level participation in 
teacher induction programs? (Please return the completed form and all related 
documents to RITE in the envelope provided.) 
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Appendix B 

Report on State Level Induction Programs 
Which Are in the Process of Development 
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Appendix B 

Eleven states submitted descriptions (in varying detail) of induction 
programs whicii were in various stages of development but not yet 
implemented, (The data regarding these programs are presented in Table 3, 
at the end of this appendix; the same format is followed in this table as 
was used in Table 2.) One program is directed by an institution of higher 
education; the others all appear to reflect an impetus through established 
state-level channels (either legislative or DOE). Of the seven which are 
clearly state-driven efforts, six have established target dates for program 
implementation. Five of these are within the next two years. 

Information was not always available with regard to funding levels and 
sources. In two cases, federal financial assistance was being utilized to 
support the operation of pilot programs. Materials from the others 
indicated that state monies were projected to be the source of operating 
funds. 

Six states have established program goals and foci (five of these have 
the most inmediate starting/implementation dates). Five have stated goals 
in terms of making certification available to only those teachers who can 
demonstrate acceptable levels of instructional performance while on the job. 
The sixth, the "Teacher Warranty" program offered in Nebraska, has 
remediation of any areas of deficiency as its goal (thereby again implying 
the existence of some performance standards considered "sufficient"). As 
was the case with programs in operation, the specificity in skill areas for 
assessment varied. Virginia, like Oklahoma, has established a relatively 
small number of broad domains for assessment; whereas North Carolina 
formally will be concerned with competence in a minimum of 49 skill areas, 
in addition to others unique to particular teaching areas. 
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Consistent with most programs already in effect is the fairly clear 
targeting of beginning teachers and teachers new to the state as intended 
clients of the induction programs. It is interesting to note that as many 
as three years' participation may be required in various programs. Again, 
this determination is generally contingent upon performance: Virginia is an 
exception, requiring two years' participation regardless of how rapidly the 
teacher demonstrates acceptable classroom performance. 

Only two of the states planning or proposing teacher induction programs 
have defined explicitly the number of persons, and the role groups, to be 
working with new teachers in a team or committee context. In both of these 
cases, the teams or committees are to be comprised of three persons each. 
Both states require that a school administrator and practicing teacher 
educator from an institution of higher education be on the team, as does the 
Oklahoma program. Provisions are made for instances where such formal team 
composition. requirements cannot be met, in practice. The third team member 
is an experienced teacher in both states, though one specifies a "master 
teacher" (Arizona; apparently intending to establish an apprentice-expert 
relationship) and ont a "resource teacher" (Kentucky). Five other states' 
documents indicated that suclr? issues as team existence and composition would 
be decided by the various districts, within guidelines tc be established by 
the states. Documents Oom the remaining states did not supply information 
about support/assessment teams. 

Five of the states indicating tnat more than one person will be 
involved in the assessment of beginning teachers also supplied information 
that the observers would be trained for this purpose, reflective of commonly 
held views of measurement and/or evaluation. Arizona seems unique in its 
provision for an "external data collector" (Kelley, 1982) who is trained 
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specifically for the assessment of performance-based teaching competencies 
included on the required instrumentation (closely patterned after the 
Georgia program), but is not a member of the beginning teacher's support 
committee. 

Nine of the eleven states' documents did not provide specific 
information concerning the provision of orientation days and/or training, 
directly related to the induction program, to the beginning teachers. 
Personal comnuni cation from one official in a state agency stated that 
planning for such orientation days had begun. Only one of the eleven states 
already had established an orientation day for its beginning teachers 
entering the induction program. Attendance was formally sanctioned through 
the provision of stipends to cover the new teachers' expenses in traveling 
to the session. 

Materials from six of the eleven states proposing, planning, or 
piloting induction programs did not address directly the issue of possible 
roles which an assessment team might play in the evaluation of beginning 
teachers. One of the states specified only that multiple assessors would 
review each teacher in the induction program. All five states with 
detailed, codified information regarding the intended roles of teams in the 
assessment of new teachers included observation of classroom performance as 
a key component; two of these explicitly required a certain number of 
observations. In one case, two observations by each team member are the 
minimum; in the other, three observations by the resource teacher. Two 
states also indicated that teams may or should consider other information in 
addition to classroom observation data when assessing the beginning teacher. 
Policy in Arizona, specifically, requires that team members review a 
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portfolio of the instructional unit and interview the new teacher, as well 
as observe performance. 

Criteria for assessing the new teachers were not established clearly by 
a majority of those states in the proposal or planning stages. Documents 
from one state noted that the professional judgment of the team members 
would be relied upon for a determination of successful program completion. 
Four of the remaining states are ones which have formally established 
varying numbers of teaching competency areas; and it is in terms of 
performance in these competencies that teachers are supposed to be\ssessed. 
Areas were consistent, generally, with those of established programs, 
including planning, management, and pupil evaluation, for example. 

Information concerning instrumentation or assessment tools to be used 
in evaluating new teachers in the induction programs also was not located in 
the majority of cases. Arizona, piloting its program at the time the survey 
was conducted, specified instrumentation to be used in both the basic skills 
assessments and the performance assessment of its new teachers. One other 
state was planning to adapt an extant performance assessment tool, already 
used with teachers in service, for use with new teachers. Information from 
two states indicated that paper-and-penci 1 tests of basic skills would be 
selected for use with teachers entering the profession, and one (Virginia) 
provided for the use of several methods of data collection. 

Documents from seven of the eleven states provided no clear information 
on the issue of whether or not teachers in the induction program were to 
receive feedback, and if so, how they were to receive it. One state's 
proposal included language to the effect that a system for providing 
immediate feedback needed to be established; one specified that 
post-observation conferences would be held; and, another's stated that 
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teachers in the program would receive feedback about their performance in 
the various skill areas assessed by the paper-and-pencil instrument. The 
remaining two states' policies established contrasting mechanisms for 
providing beginning teachers with feedback: North Carolina formally allows 
for the involvement of the beginning teacher in determining his/her own 
needs assessment together with team members during a structured interview^ 
while Arizona's policy calls for provision of written feedback to each 
teacher from each of the team members. Feedback in the latter case should 
describe the beginning teacher's performance strengths and weaknesses, as 
determined by his/her performance profile on each team member's observation 
instrument. Thus, in this area, attention seems to be most closely focused 
upon the establishment of some mechanism for returning information to the 
beginning teachers, with little apparent formal .consideration given to its 
content, or how the information is to be used for further decision making. 

Interestingly, about half of the states in TabVc 3 had given some 
consideration to the provision of assistance to beginning teachers in their 
policies and/or documents (four did not). Among those which did, a fair 
amount of variation with regard to technical assistance was observed. For 
example, at one extreme, Virginia's proposal includes a requirement that 
each new teacher receive counseling and advisemant (not in terms related to 
any particular model) of how to improve instruction regardless of the 
teacher's observed initial level of performance. At the other. North 
Carolina's plan states that once his/her needs have been assessed, it is 
left to the beginning teacher to request support services. A fairly 
wel 1 -articulated sequence of formal events and subsequent staff development 
activities is, according to the documents, set into motion by the beginning 
teacher's request. In betwi .n these extremes, Arizona's pilot program and 



New Mexico's planned program call for the committee and new teacher to work 
together to generate a relatively specific staff development plan based on 
teaching performance assessment profiles (again, no particular model for 
collaboration, supervision, etc., is identified). The committee is supposed 
to help identify workshops, courses, and so on, to improve the new teacher's 
classroom performance. While documents from both North Carolina and Arizona 
enumerate a variety of staff development strategies appropriate for use with 
new teachers (e.g., observation of other teachers, videotape analysis, 
workshop participation), the remaining four states are somewhat vague in 
their written provisions despite having formally allowed for some means of 
assistance. 

Similar to the situation regarding formal mechanisms for assistance, 
information from nearly half of the eleven states in Table 3 does not 
address directly the question of possible certification outcomes for 
teachers exiting the proposed induction programs. Information from four 
states indicates that beginning teachers may take two years to successfully 
complete the program (often the success is defined in terms of demonstration 
of competencies) to be eligible for certification. -One of these four states 
formally plans to require two years' participation on the part of all 
beginning teachers; the remainder will require a minimum of one year, 
although the new teachers may take as long as two years for completion. At 
the end of these time periods (and in the one case where a time frame was 
not specified), the beginning teachers are recommended, or become eligible, 
for full or regular certification. If they have not been successful by the 
end of the specified time period, then in at least one state (Arizona) 
policy dictates that such new teachers may not continue to teach there 
(reflecting the common view that certain minima must be surpassed). 
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Finally, almost no information pertaining to appeals procedures was 
located in the documents accompanying completed surveys from these eleven 
states. The legislatijon in Mississippi identified the appeals process to be 
used in the event of any changes in certification status; because the 
present authors could find no stipulations to the contrary, it was presumed 
that this section of the law could be applied to the case of first year 
teachers. Similarly, New Mexico's mandate indicates that the other teacher 
evaluation system components already established will remain in effect. 

In conclusion, it seems that the themes generated by content analyzing 
documents pertaining to extant programs also serve as an appropriate 
"sorting device" for information pertaining to programs which are still in 
planning/proposal stages. This lends further credence to the notions that 
1) greater similarity than differences exists across programs, and 2) some 
states with operative programs are being perceived as exemplars to be 
mimicked (to one degree or another) by those just beginning to take action 
with regard to new teachers entering the work force. 
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Table 3, Thematic description of induction programs In the proposal, planning or piloting stages. 



Proqrarn title/status 



Impetus/mandate for 
program arose from 



Source/level of 
f undine 



Arizona 

Teacher Residency Pro- 
gram (pilots are in 
first year of opera- 
tion). 



State Board of 
Education 



State/federal sources. 
First year pilot effort 
cost $200,000; approx. 
SI ,000/teacher is 
estimated annual cost. 



Kentucky 

Perfortwnce Assessment 
Internship (implemen- 
tation target date 
198S-B6). 



State Board of 
Education 



local education 
agencies. [No dollar 
•mount specified.] 



Mississippi 

Conmlsslon on Teacher 
and Administrator Edu- 
cation, Certification 
and Development has yet 
to formulate and name 
a plan (to be presented 
to State Board of Edu- 
cation, August 1984, 
with pilots planned for 
84-85 and 85-86). 

Mississippi Legisla- 
ture (Code of 1972, 
137-3-2) 

State Mill compensate 
Commission members 
according to provisions 
In $25-3-69 and 
§25-3-41. Program costs 
to be determined [no 
dollar amount 
specified]. 



Nebraska 

Teacher Warranty 
through University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln 
and Doane College. 



UN-L and Ooane 
College 



No information 
available. 



Trugram goaU/f oc i ■ 



Proqrar lents/ 
primary Cor^Sui^rs: 



"(a) assu''e tiic publ lc 
that only tearher resi- 
dents who have demon- 
strated ba&)c reading, 
writing and math 
skills, knowledge of 
specific teaching 
areas and acceptable 
levels of on-the-job 
trachinc sMl Is and 
behaviors arr certi- 
fied, 

(h) ensure a high prob- 
ability of success for 
teachers who become 
certified, 

(c) advance the pro- 
fessional staturr of 
teachers and teaching, 

(d) providn a means 
for teacher education 
institutions to morn- 
tor pcrfo^T'wnrn nt 
their graduatrs onti 
imprfivi- thiMf te.ichnf 
education programs.'* 
(Kelly, IPSn 

Beginning teachers 
and teachers nev. to 
Arizona; participate 
In u for two years, 



•'1. assure the public 
th?l only candidates 
wlio have denonstrated 
an acceptable level of 
perfnmance are certi- 
fied; 

2, advance the pro- 
fessional stature of 
teaching; 

3, iissure a high prob- 
ability of success of 
teachers who become 
certified; and 

4, assist teacher educa- 
tion institutions in 
monitoring the yei'for- 
mance of their gradu- 
ates and subseauent^y 
improve their teacher 
education proqrams." 
("Position of the State 
Pnard of Education Co»- 
rnrninq the Perfoiwnfn 
A^sr^'.nH-ni oi CanUwUtcs 
for Nnw Tcr^cher C<»rt i f i - 
cation tn Kentucky," no 

date.) 

First-year teachers, 
for the first year; 
second year of parti- 
cipation will be 
available to those 
who fail to complete 
the internship suc- 
cessfully. 



The conmission is to 
prepare a plan incor- 
porating at a minimum 
the element: contained 
In 537-3-2. 



New teachers or 
teachers new to MS; 
up to three years, 
with provisional 
ce'-tif Icates issued 
for each of the . 
year periods. 



Provision o< remedin- 
tio'^ to tearhpr^ ir 
their first yea»' with 
identified areds of 
def ic lency . 



Newly graduated 
teachers ^ron- UN-L 
and Doane Col leqe. 



♦ f^anv pieces of legislation are directed to certification of all types of professional educators. For the present purprses, 
the varying definitions of who Qualifies for entrance Into the induction progran is focused upon in this row of the chart. 
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Table 3, continued. 



Composition of 

suppct/assessment 
tears 



Tff^irinQ fo<^ suppi-rt/ 
■assessment tefl**^ 
rrmbe»*s 



Arizona 

Three-member Staff 
Development Conwittee 
(SOC); one practicing 
master teacher; one 
practicing school 
administrator (prefer- 
ably the building 
principal ); one prac- 
ticing teacher edu- 
cator responsible for 
preservice teacher 
education, "'External 
data collectors' .will 
be selected (and)... 
assist. ..by providing 
ev?^uation an'j other 
so'vices." (Kelley, 
1982) 

Training in the assess- 
ment of performance- 
based teaching compe- 
tencies will be pro- 
vided by Arizona 
Residency Program 
staff to all eiiternal 
data collectors and 
all SDC mcmbors. 



Kentucky 

Three-person profes- 
sional team, including 
a resource teacher, 
the school principal , 
and the teacher edu- 
cator from a state- 
approved teacher 
training institution. 
Should institution 
decline, appointment 
*rom local school 
district will be made. 



The position paper 
by Kentucky State 
Board of Education 
indicates that the 
3-per50n team will 
receive "special 
training m the 
supervision and 
assessment of the 
designated generic 
teaching p^rfornunce 
areas." (p. 2) 



Mississippi 

To be determined by 
the Commission and/or 
local school districts. 



Nebraska 

No information. 



ttone explicitly 
described in the 
legislation. 



No information. 



I ir.ing/ or itnic' ^O'- 
for beau-^mng teachfrs 
(relal^nc tr ^n. 



One-day orientation to 
the assessment proce- 
dures and purposes of 
the two-year program; 
held prior tc begin- 
ning of the fall pub- 
lic school semester. 
Beginning teachers 
(''residents") receive 
5tip'?nds to cover 
expenses . 

External data col lec- 
tor , mastr*" teacher . 
principal and teacher 

Pducator rrview pOrt- 
f Ol 10 of thn unit . 

interview the resi- 
dent, and independent- 
ly observe the class- 
room at least two 
times per year (once 
In fall , once in spring) 
Resident chooses the 
subject/class to be 
observed. 



None specified in 
the position paper. 



Each n^tmber of corwit- 
tee observf!^ teacher 
a mininHjm of 3 tir^^ 
per year. Resource 
teacher spends 20 hrs. 
per year observing 
the intern teacher. 



No orientation days 
specified in legisla- 
tion. 



No informat^or, 



Observations 
"on-the-job pe''form- 
ance" are required 
in the legislation 
(§37-3-2.9). R^^porf^ 
of evaluation^ based 
on "on-the-job per- 
formance" are to be 
"signed by the 
school administrator 
or supervisor who 
conducted a major 
part of the class 
observation and the 
principal or superin- 
tendent. . .There will 
be two (2) signatures 
on each report." 
(537-3-2.11) 



No infortnal^rr _ 



t ^ 



Table 3i continued. 



Focus in assessment 



Instrumentation 



Arijona 

Conipetencies which arc 
believed to be essen^ 
tial for all resident 
teachers: 

*(a) Assessing student 
needs. 

(b) Planning and imple- 
menting instructional 
stratw^gies. 

(c) Developing posi- 
tive relationships 
with students. 

(d) Monitoring and 
communicating student 
progress. 

(e) Evaluating the 
instructional programs. 

(f) Using support 
services, and 

(g) Managing the class- 
room/ (Keney, 198?, 
p. 3) 

The Teacher Perform- 
ance Assessment Instru- 
ments (TPAl) for the 
classroom observation 
component; the Arizona 
Teacher Proficiency 
Examlna ■ Ions (ATPE) 
for assessment of 
basic skills and pro- 
fessional knowledge. 



Kentucky 

No competencies or 
crlte-li for success- 
ful wOffipletion of 
internship are speci- 
fied in the position 
paper, other than 
this: '^Successful 
completion shall be 
determined by the 
col lecti ve profession- 
al Judgement of the 
Internship coffmittee.** 
(P- 2) 



A to-be-identified 
"pencil/paper type 
instrument** to assess 
knowledge of the 
potential interns; 
no specific observa- 
tion assessment de- 
vice was identified 
or required in the 
position paper 



Mississippi 

No competencies or 
criteria for identify- 
ing adequate "on-the- 
job performance" are 
specified in the 
legislation. 



A to-be-ldentif led* 
basic skills examina- 
tion of common know- 
ledge in the specific 
cognitive teaching 
area; and a to-be- 
iden' fied* observa- 
tionrtl instrument. 

*The Connission 
established by 
§37-3-2 win select 
these. 



Nebraska 
No information. 



No Information. 



in beginning teacher 



Provi?;lon of assis- 
tar^ce to beginning 
teacher 



Assessment profiles 
are given to all SDC 
f^frterSf which show 
con^etency areas of 
deficiency/profi- 
ciency. SDC members 
Identify strengths 
and weaknesses to 
resident In writing. 
Continuous assessment 
evaluations (beyond 
the minimum two) may 
be performed. 

A staff development 
plan will be generated 
by the SDC and the 
intern, based upon 
the aisessemnt pro- 
files, which specifies 
appropriate activities, 
release dates, etc. 
Release time is pro- 
vided to both resident 
and master teachers 
for purposes of class- 
room observation, 
observation and anal- 
ysis of videotape 
models, and workshop 
participation. SDC 
is to assist the res- 
ident in identifying 
workshops/inservlce 
courses that win im- 
prove the resident's 
classroom performance. 



Intern candidates are 
to receive quantita- 
tive feedback on 
strenths and weaknes- 
ses in specific know- 
ledge/professional 
content areas from 
the pencil /paper 
test. No other 
provisions for direct 
observation feedback 
are stipulated. 



Assessment Committee 
is to meet with intern 
teacher "a minimum of 
three times per year 
for evaluation and 
reconmendation. ..A 
resource teacher will 
spend 70 hours work- 
ing with the intern. . 
..§0 of these hours 
may be in consultation 
other than class time 
or attending assess- 
ment meetings.** 
(-Position," n.d., 
P. 3) 



"...needs for improve- 
ment. ..are determined 
through the evalua- 
tion of on-the-job 
performance*" §37-3- 
2.12:559-560.) Not 
clear whether this 
information is to be 
given to the begin- 
ning teacher. 



Each district is to 
develop a plan to 
provide in-service 
training for begin- 
ning teachers; plan is 
to include means of 
addressing needs 'or 
iiTDrovement which have 
been identified 
through observations. 
Cooperative and third 
^nirty arrangements 
are acceptable. 
(§37-3-2.12:557-562.) 



No Information. 



Inservice training 
will be provided 
through UN-L and 
Doane College. 
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Table 3, continued. 



Certification outcomes 



Appea 1 s 



Arizona 

Successful perfonnance 
leads to full (renew- 
able) certification. 
Failure to demonstrate 
proficiency within the 
two*year period means 
no renewable certifi- 
cate is Issued and the 
individual may not con- 
tinue teaching. 



None described in 
available materials. 



Kentucky 

Provision Is made for 
the Intern experience 
to be repeated at 
least once If the com- 
mittee feels the In- 
tern has not shown 
sui*cessful completion. 



None described in 
position paper. 



Mississippi 

Evaluation reports 
signed by the school 
administrator or 
supervisor who con- 
ducted most of the 
classroom observations 
anCi the principal or 
sur>er1ntendent will 
coiitain recomnendatlons 
concerning regular 
certification. 

Hearings before the 
commission or Its 
designated subcoiwnlt- 
tee are to be held in 
the event of any cert- 
ification change. 
Aggrieved parties may 
appeal the connis- 
sions's decision 
within ten (10) ^ays 
to the State Board of 
EducaMon. State Bd. 
selects a hearing of 
fleer ior a hearing 
de novo within 
TFlFE^roO) days after 
receipt of the appeal . 
The hearing officer's 
decision Is final. 



Nebrt^ka 
No Information. 



No Information. 



Proqrar lUle/status 



An initial-year teach- 
ing program proposal 
is anticipated in the 
next session of the 
Nevada legislature. 
(Hacdonald. pers. 
com. , 1983) 



State Department of 
Education is presently 
planning an Induction 
program. (Klagholz • 
pers. conn. . 1983) 



Teacher Performance 
Evaluation Plan; State 
Board of Education Is 
presently dissemina- 
ting implementation 
guides to districts. 



Quality Assurince Pro- 
gram; to be implemented 
for 1984-85 • and 
presently being 
piloted. 



Inpptus/mandaie from 



Source/level of 
funding 



No information 
provided. 

No information 
provided. 



No information 
provided. 

No information 
provided. 



State Board of 
Education. 

No information 
provided. 



State Board of 
Education 

Projected to be from 
state sources; no 
specific dollar 
amounts were pro- 
vided. 
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Table 3» continued. 



Nevada 

Program goal $/foci: No Information 

provided. 



New Jersey 

No Information 
provided. 



Program Clients/ 
Consumers 



No Information 
provided. 



No information 
provided. 



New Mexico 

•Improving Instruc- 
tion Is the Intent 
of the teacher per- 
formance evaluatl^.i 
component of Provi- 
sion ni of the NeM 
Mexico Staff Account- 
ability Plan ..." 
(Teacher Performance 
Evaluation Plan: 
An Implementation 
Tgrair, »B3> p. 1). 



"... all teaching 

personnel will be 
Included in the pro- 
cess at least once 
within the life of 
the Individual's 
certificate." 
(Teacher Performance 
Evaluation Plan: 
An Implementation 
Guide. 19B3.Tr?.) 



North Carolina 

A list of 49 core 
competencies expected 
of all Initially 
cerTTfied teachers, 
In addition to spe- 
cific teaching area 
competencies. Also* 
provision of a sup- 
port system consist- 
ing largely of tech- 
nical assistance 
services, where both 
needs assessments 
and service delivery 
are conducted by 
persons completely 
separate from the 
certification deci- 
sion-making process* 
Both needs assess- 
ments and service 
delivery are to be 
conducted by "one 
unit," rather than 
different ones. 
( Report on the 

mce 
p. 38). 



( Report on the 
Quanty Assurar 
program. 1981. 



All Initially certi- 
fied teachers (may 
take up to three 
years). 



^upDOfl/assessment 
teams 



No information 
provided. 



No infonnatlon 
provided. 



No team is requirrd 
by the mandate. 



Still to be deter- 
mined, although the 
report calls for 
"cooperative activity 
among elementary and 
secondary schools, 
community colleges 
and technical insti- 
tutes, and the four- 
year senior institu- 
tions of higher edu- 
cation in North Ciro- 
1 i na . " ( Report on the 
Quality Assurance 
P rogra m, l^Rl , p. 46) 
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Table 3, continued. 



Training for support/ 
assessment team 



Nevada 

No Infonwtlon 
provided. 



New Jersey 

No Information 
provided. 



Tralnina/orlentatlon 
for beginning teachers 



No Information 
provided. 



No information 
provided. 



New Mexico 

Each district's plan 
■tist "provide train- 
Ing In observation 
techniques, confer- 
ence ikills, and 
growth planning to 
ill participants." 
( Teacher Performance 
Evalua ti on Plan : 

TwpTcmentation 
Guide. 1983, p> h.) 



See above. 



North Carolina 

No training specified 
for those persons who 
would be providing 
technical assistance 
through the technical 
assistance program. 
Mertbers of the Teacher 
Certif Icitlon Team 
(those who review and 
evaluate the initially 
certified teachers' 
performance for the 
express purpose of 
reco«w>end1ng/npt 
recownendi ng for 
continuing certlfl- 
cation) are to be 
•trained for this 
purpose and. ..have 
demonstrated their 
competence In review 
procedures." (Report 
on the Quality Assur- 
ance Program, 1981, 

p. vC) 

Nine ii«scr1ber1 In the 
Report; however, Assis- 
tant Director of the 
Oual Ity Assurance Pro- 
gram has Indicated that 
orelntitlon days are 
being planned 
(Patterson, pers. 
conn. , 1963). 



Toftr rolp in 



No information 
provided. 



Focus in assessment 



No Information 
provided. 



Instrumentation 



No Information 
provided. 



No information 
provided . 



No information 
provided. 



No Information 
provided. 



Those whom the 
district chooses to 
use as assessors will 
"conduct awltlple 
observations of 
classroom perfor- 
mance to determine 
the presence and 
extent of competen- 
cies demonstrated." 
( Teacher Performance 
Evaluation Plan : 
An Imple mentation 
Zi^t \ 1983, p. 6.) 

Six essential teach- 
ing cwnpetencles 
adopted by the State 
Board of Education, 
plus any additions 
required by the local 
district. 



Districts n/st 
develop or identify 
an observation 
Instrument based 
upon established 
competencies. 



Teacher certification 
Team (not those in- 
volvedTn technical 
assistance) reviews 
performance of teacher 
when he/she apoHes 
for continuing certi - 
fication by observing 
him/her and reviewing 
pertinent dat^ in 
relation to cor* and 
specific area 
competencies. 



Teacher performance In 
relation to core and 
specific area compe- 
tencies; "other 
pertinent data," which 
may Include self- 
evaluations , pupil 
outcome measures, 
parent*student 
reports, etc. 

As planned, a modifi- 
cation of the North 
Carol ina Teacher 
Performance Appraisal 
Instrument. (Patter- 
son, pers. confn. , 1963) 



Table 3, continued. 



Provision of feedback 



Nevada 

No Information 
provided. 



New Jersey 

No information 
provided. 



MecharUms for 
providing assistance 



No infomation 
provided. 



No information 
provided. 



Ccrtif Kfltion outcomes 



No Information 
provided. 



No information 
provided. 



Appea \ s 



No Information 
provided. 



No information 
provided. 



Hexico > 

A two-step process 
in post-observation 
conference: first » 
ensure adequacy, 
accuracy, end com- 
pleteness of record 
obtained; second, 
identify strengths 
and areas wtiere 
growth can occur 
(Rust be related 
to established 
teacher compe- 
tencies). 

Districts must 
provide for a written 
growth plan in 
agreed-upon areas 
of weaknesses; and 
^'provide assistance 
through guidance, 
workshops, classes, 
or other Rwars ..." 
(Tg»cher Performance 
Evaluation Plan ; 
hn Implementation 
Guide, 1963, p. fi). 



Specific 'modifica- 
tion{s) of teacher 
certification pat- 
terns to emphasize 
the critical nature 
of early teaching 
experiences . . .** are 
being developed. 
( Teacher Perfonnance 
Evaiuaticn nan : 
An Implementation 
fiu^de. pTT.) 



"Other components 
within a district's 
total evaluation 
syster remain in 
effect (Teacher 
Performance Evalua- 
tion Pl>nt An linpTe- 
ment ation Gu ide, 
T^B3, p. 9). — 



North Carolina 

Through the technical 
assistance component, 
needs assessments are 
conducted jointly with 
the beglnfiing teacher 
by means of a struc- 
tured Interview in 
which consideration 
is given to other 
data, from obser* 
vations, self-evalu- 
ations, etc., rela- 
tive to the core 
cott^etencies. 

Once needs have been 
Identified by the 
technical assistance 
program members, it 
Is up to the teacher 
to request support 
services. If begin* 
ning teacher requests 
support, then teacher 
and support team to- 

ypther determine 
1) which needs are 
to be addressed; 
(^) how needs are to 
be addressed; 
(3) timeline for 
addressing needs. 
This is drawn up into 
a written agreement. 
Several means of ad- 
dressing needs are 
available, including: 

inUWidual cnnsuHa- 
tion, peer consulta- 
tion, observation of 
other teachers, work- 
shop participation, 
provision of materials, 
or pursuit of advanced 
degree. 

Teacher Certification 
Team reviews performance 
of beginning teachrrs 
who have applied for 
continuing certifica- 
tion. In relation to 
competencies , and re- 
commends to Regional 
Professional Standards 
Panel that they re- 
ceive/not receive con- 
tinuing certification. 
Panel in turn recom- 
mends to State Board 
of Education, whose 
determination is 
final. 

None explicitly 
described In Report 
on the Quality Assur- 
ance Prog^-am. 




Table 3, continued. 



Program title/status 



Impetus/mandate from 



Source/level of 
funding 



Ortgon 

Support System for the 
Continued Professional 
Oevelcpfnent of Teach- 
ers In Oregon; pre- 
sently being piloted 
In three districts. 



'Oregon's educational 
cowmjnity* (Schalock, 
1/27/83); projects 
coordinator Is wlin 
the Oregon State 
System of Higher Ed- 
ucation, and State 
Dept. of Education Is 
In vol ved. 

Special grant from 
Chapter 2 ECIA In 
addition to local 
funds. Total approx- 
imately $15,000 
annually. 



Pennsylvania 

Proposal for restruc* 
turing teacher educa- 
tion and certification, 
including the estab- 
lishment of an in- 
duction period, is 
being considered by 
the Dept. of Education 
(Kautz, pers. coein. , 
1983.) 

Pennsylvania Dept. of 
Education 



Virginia 

Beginning Teacher Assis- 
tance Program; to be 
implemented July 1« 
1984. 



State Board of 

Education 



State allocation 
frofn legislature. 



No Information provided. 



ProorAff goals/foci ; 



'As presently designed 
It Is to give teachers 
the assistance they 
need to function ef- 
fectively in an ever 
more demanding school 
environment. The alp 
of the support system 
is to assure effective 
schools by assuring 
effective teachers." 
(Schalock, 1983, p. 1) 



No specific Infonna- 
tlon provided; crea- 
tion of an Induction 
period is to be one 
element of a "total 
restructuring of 
teacher education 
and certification,** 
(Kautz, pers. conn. , 
1983) 



Intent of the Board 
Resolution "is to assess 
beginning teachers in 
seven competency 
areas. ..** These areas 
are; 

1. Organization 

2. Evaluation of 
student performance 

3. Recognition of Indi- 
vidual difference 

4. Cultural awareness 

5. Understanding of the 
nature of the youth 

6. Management 

7. Educational policies 
and procedures. 

Goals are: 

1. To Identify beginning 
teachers Mho do not meet 
minimum standards, and 

2. To provide feedback 
to beginning teachers 
to facilitate Improve- 
inent of instructional 
performance. (Draft, 
Sutmary of Perfonnance- 
Based Assessment and 
Assistance Program for 
Beginning Teachers, 
pp. 1-2.) 
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Table 3i continued. 



Program clients/ 
consumers 



CofT^positlOn of 

support/assessment 

teams 



Training for support/ 
assessn>ent teams 

Training/Orientation 
for the beginning 
teacher 



Ortfon 

Teachers entering the 
district, especially 
first year teachers; 
teachers encountering 
Job changes. 



To be designed by 
each participating 
district within 
guidelines. 



No Information In 
available materials. 

No Infonnatlon In 
available materials. 



Pennsylvania 

All new professional 
educators during the 
first year of pro- 
fessional employnent. 



Proposal recofimends 
that Pa. DOE develop 
guidelines for this 
purpose. 



No Information In 
available materials. 

No Information In 
available materials. 



Virginia 

All initially certified 
teachers (must participate 
for two years); teachers 
from out-of-state with 
less than three years of 
successful employment 
within the last seven 
years from anticipated 
date of employment In 
Virginia. 

Provisions made for the 
utilization of several 
assessors for each 
teacher, and to receive 
counseling and advice. 

Assessors will be trained. 



No Information In 
available materials. 



Team role In assess- 
ment 



No information In 
available materials. 



No information in 
available materials. 



Not specified; however, 
there will be aultiple 
assessors for each begin- 
ning teacher. 



Focus in asses^imcnt 



No Information in 
available materials. 



No information in 
available materials. 



lnst»'umentation 



Provision of fepdback 



No information In 
available materials. 



No Information In 
available materials. 



Mechanisms for No Information In 

providing assistance available materials. 



No information In 
available materials. 



No information In 
available materials. 



No infonnatlon in 
available materials. 



Seven competency areas: 

1. organization 

2. evaluation of 
student performance 

3. recognition of indi- 
vidual difference 

4. cultural awareness 

5. understanding of 
the nature of youth 

6. management 

7. educational policies 
and procedures. 

To be developed; provi- 
sion is made for more 
than one method of data 
gathering. 

To be developtd: "a 
system that provides 
innediate feedback to 
beginning teachers." 
(Drafti p. 3) 

. .each beoinning 
teacher will receive 
counseling and advice 
to in^rove instruction 
regardless of the . 
initial level of 
performance." (Draft, 
p. 5) 
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Table 3, continued. 



Certification outcovvs 



Oregon 

Ho Infomiitlon In 
ivilUble Mteriols. 



Pennsylvania 

Successful con^le- 
tlon of Induction 
program during first 
or second year of 
teachlno will be an 
eligibility require- 
ment for the Level 11 
certificate. 



Virginia 

Denonstration of coaipe* 
ttnce in all seven areas 
during the first im years 
of employment are neces- 
sary to obtain five-year, 
renewable Collegiate 
Professional Certificate. 
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